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Constructive Work in History 

Emily J. Rice 




MYCENAEAN decorations 

In presenting the material of history, the 
connection between the past and the pres- 
ent should always be made clear, in order 
that the child may interpret his own ex- 
perience through the accumulated experi- 
ence of the race. Unless this connection 
is made, the child finds nothing in the 
subject-matter of the history lessons which 
helps him to solve the problems of his 
every-day life or furnishes any motive for 
work. He is constantly reaching out for 
the means of answering questions in re- 
gard to his social environment. To be of 
value to him, historic material must be 
put before him in such a way that he will 
see its relation to his own thought and 
action. 

It is also necessary that the child should 
express his knowledge in order that it may 
strengthen his power to think and to act. 



The past will be full of meaning to him in 
proportion as he expresses it in terms of 
his own life. We must learn to use not 
only dramatic representation, but also clay- 
modeling and painting, drawing and 
designing, making and building. 

As far as possible, all hand-work should 
have social value, a use that children can 
see. They should feel that they are mak- 
ing things because they N need them, and 
not as illustrations of what others have 
done. The children are thus actual par- 
takers in the work of the world. Interest 
in the processes of manufacture may lead 
them to construct objects as they were 
made in the past, but even here they should 
be inventors rather than imitators. 

The study of industries may be made a 
series of problems, the teacher presenting 
conditions and children drawing their own 
conclusions. If the children are able to 
use books, these may supplement the work 
at every step. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
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some of the work of our own school in 
clay -modeling. The reproductions of 
vases illustrate pottery designed by mem- 
bers of the pedagogic class, and represent 
a part of last month's work. The repre- 
sentations of casts illustrate the work in clay 
of the Fifth Grade children who have been 
studying Colonial history, and of the Sixth 
Grade children who have been studying 
China. 

The first year High School students will 
make pottery during the month of Feb- 
ruary. The decorations in relief will be 
adaptations of the conventional patterns 
found on the pottery of the Mycenaean 
period. It will be observed that these 
students have just finished the study of the 
Mycenaean Age. 

Possible Outline for the Study of Pottery: 
(This is given as an illustration of what 
may be done in any one of the arts. The 
study will occur over and over again in 
connection with the different historic 
people discussed.) 

The children are familiar with the art 
in the dishes used at home, and with the 
material in their modeling. Let them 
suggest things that are made of clay. 
Show them different kinds of china, tiles, 
vases. Lead them to conjecture the cause 
of the invention of pottery. Let them 
mold dishes and decorate them with pat- 
terns of their own invention. Drying in 
the sun and baking in an oven will be 



useful experiments. Let the children note 
carefully results of each process. Com- 
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pare their work with Indian pottery; it 
will be very much like that of primitive 
people. Compare with modern pottery. 
They will see the difference in shape and 
smoothness of surface. 

Study the potter's wheel. Show its devel- 
opment from one horizontal wheel, hand- 
turned, to two horizontal wheels, lower 
one turned by foot. Let the children 
make a simple one. Let them use this for 
making better vases than they could make 
without it. 

Stories of Luca della Robbia and 
Palissy will illustrate the discovery of the 
art of glazing. The Porcelain Stove (Wig- 
gins) is a useful story, as is also Robinson 
Crusoe. The origin of pottery is/well shown 
in Robinson's need of dishes in which to 
keep grain dry and to cook, and the pro- 
cesses of making and learning to bake the 
pottery are well illustrated in this story. 
Let the children do the work that Robin- 
son did, and get, as far as possible, the 
benefit of his experiences. 

Greek Pottery: If the story of the Odys- 
sey or any part of Greek life is used, Greek 
pottery may be introduced as a study to 
continue the development of the art. 
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PRISCILLA 

Here beauty of form may be shown by 
pictures or vases themselves, and the dec- 
orations made a means of showing the life 
and thought of the people. The children 
should mold Greek forms, and decorate 
their vases with Greek patterns. (The Art 
Institute has good illustrations.) 

Aztec Pottery: In connection with Colo- 
nial history, we come in contact with the 



higher forms of Indian life in this country. 
Here we may show the development of 
the art of pottery again, and trace the 
difference between the best Indian pottery 
and Greek vases, and show modern vases. 
The Field Museum will furnish good illus- 
trations. The children should copy the 
specimens seen there. 

The Middle Ages and Modern Art: Here 
we come again to the development of the 
art of glazing. The stories of Luca della 
Robbia and of Palissy, of the beginnings 
of Dresden. Delft, and Wedgwood, and 
of the Portland vase may be found useful. 
Longfellow's poem, Keratnos, may be 
adapted as a story to be told with many 
illustrations in pictures and objects. Older 
children may read this poem profitably. 

References: Binns, The Story of the Potter ; 
Luca della Robbia, Pottery, (Britannica); 
Lamartine, Celebrated Characters (Palissy); 
Stories of Industry, vol. 2; Nelson, The Story 
of Palissy' the Potter in Records of Noble Lives ; 
Chapman and Hall, The Industrial Arts; 
Mason, Origins of Inventions ; Ratzel, History 
of Mankind. 

Excursions'. To china shops; ceramic rooms, 
and art galleries. 



Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art 

Martha Fleming 



Pedagogic Class: The problem to be 
worked out in this class, which is so large 
that each individual receives less than an 
hour of time during the quarter, is how 
to make each one feel responsible for the 
work and take an active part to such an 
extent that he will gain some skill in ex- 
pression. This could not be done by lec- 
tures or by any study of literature that 
stopped short of actual oral expression. 
In the hope of meeting the need for more 
opportunity, the play of Hamlet 'was select- 
ed. The class would have tired of any liter- 



ature except the greatest before the point 
of expression could be reached. 

The class read the play until each one 
was able to present the argument in a paper 
which could be read in five minutes or less. 
Each scene was then given out to a group 
corresponding in number to the number 
of characters in the scene. Another student 
was made stage manager of the group. Each 
group presents the scene, committing the 
lines, and giving the action that in their 
judgment it demands. The rest of the class 
watches the work closely, and at the close 



